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A vaccination creed. 

Chicago, III., December, 1901. 
We, the undernamed, hereby publicly profess our firm belief, based 
upon positive knowledge, gained through years of personal experience 
and study of smallpox and vaccination — 

First. That true vaccination, repeated until it no longer "takes," 
always prevents smallpox. Nothing else does. 

Second. That true vaccination— that is, vaccination properly done on 
a clean arm with pure lymph and kept perfectly clean and unbroken 
afterwards — never did and never will make a serious sore. 

Third. That such a vaccination leaves a characteristic scar, unlike 
that from any other cause, which is recognizable during life and is the 
only conclusive evidence of a successful vaccination. 

Fourth. That no untoward results ever follow such vaccination. On 
the other hand, thousands of lives are annually sacrificed through its 
neglect, a neglect begotten of want of knowledge. 

Arthur E. Eetnolds, M. D., 
Commissioner of Health, Oity of Chicago. 
Herman Spalding, M. D., 

Chief Medical Inspector, Department of Health. 

[Reports to the Surgeon-General United States Marine-Hospital Service.] 

Report of the epidemic of measles in Alaska during the year 1900. 

[By Dunlop Moobe, Assistant Surgeon, U. S. M. H. S.1 

See article entitled "Mortality record of Unalaska and adjacent country for 1900," 
in Public Health Repobts No. 40, October 4, 1901. 

The most striking event in the recent medical history of Alaska was 
the very extensive mortality among the aboriginal population during 
the summer of the year 1900. Various more or less accurate references 
to this catastrophe have appeared in print daring the past year, but, 
owing to the almost insuperable difficulties of acquiring correct infor- 
mation on this subject, the real cause of this immense death rate and 
the extent of territory ravaged does not appear to have been clearly 
defined. Thus, this mortality has been variously ascribed to la grippe, 
epidemic pneumonia, smallpox, measles, etc. One account refers to a 
mysterious plague of Asiatic origin which had ravaged the native set- 
tlements along the Yukon. Impressed with the historic interest attach- 
ing to this phenomenon, as illustrating the r61e of infectious diseases in 
bringing about the extinction of previously isolated aboriginal races, 
and perhaps as indicating the channels through which quarantinable 
diseases may be transmitted in the great district of Alaska, I have the 
honor to submit the following report : 

The data at my disposal were collated from numerous sources, the 
most authentic available, while stationed at Dutch Harbor during the 
summer of 1900, and Nome during the succeeding year. Under the 
circumstances, absolute accuracy in all details can not be predicted ; it 
is, however, believed that any errors which may have crept into this 
account will not affect the main conclusions indicated. 

There seems now no reason to doubt that the unusual mortality 
occurring among the natives of western Alaska, northeastern Siberia, 
and the adjacent islands during the year 1900, was wholly due to measles 
or rather the ordinary pulmonary complications and sequela) of that 
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disease. That such was the case in numerous localities in Alaska is 
proved by the testimony of trustworthy eyewitnesses, in a few instances, 
themselves physicians. Where such direct positive evidence fails us, 
a study of the geographical relations of the affected settlements, in 
connection with the chronological sequence of the various outbreaks of 
disease, leaves no reasonable doubt that they were due to a pandemic 
of a single infection. 

Several cases of rubeola occurring in Alaska, during the summer of 
1900, in which the disease was contracted in the States, have been 
reported to me. Investigation of these cases, however, indicates that 
they bore no relation to the great outbreak among the natives which, 
there seems good reason to believe, had its origin, as far as we can trace 
it, in northeastern Siberia. Captain McGregor of the steam whaler 
Karluk, a trustworthy authority, states that there were many deaths in 
the early part of 1900 at a Russian trading post on Holy Cross Bay in 
the gulf of Anadir. From this point, he believes, the contagion was 
conveyed by dog sleds to Plover Bay and other places on the Siberian 
coast, whence infected natives were carried on whaling vessels to the 
mainland of Alaska as well as to the inhabited islands in the northern 
part of Bering Sea. Cape Tchaplin, where the natives were reported 
as "dying like sheep," Cape Serdze, East Cape, and Plover Bay were 
among the Siberian points affected by the epidemic. In June, 1900, 
Siberian natives, ill of measles, were observed on at least 2 whaling 
vessels in the Bering Sea and later, in the same month, the disease made 
its appearance at several native settlements in northwestern Alaska. 

Reports as to the prevalence of the epidemic on the Arctic shores of 
Alaska differ so irreconcilably that I shall pass over this section without 
comment. The infection was speedily introduced into the Diomede 
Islands, St. Lawrence Island, and King Island in the northern Bering . 
Sea. Practically all the Eskimos dwelling along the coast of the Bering 
Sea from Cape Prince of Wales to Nome suffered severely from the infec- 
tion. According to the private records of the physicians of Nome, the first 
case of measles appeared in that town during the latter part of June. 
Here the white population overwhelmingly predominates in numbers 
over the native Eskimos ; and it is of interest to note that while the 
cases among the whites were comparatively few in number and attended 
by no mortality, the natives, almost without exception, fell a prey to 
the disease with a death rate, in the recorded cases, of exactly 50 per 
cent. 

From Nome the contagion rapidly spread down the coast, many 
deaths being reported in the neighborhood of St. Michael, thence, 
following the trail of native settlements, up to the great rivers of 
Alaska, the Yukon and the Kuskokwim. From the valley of the 
Yukon comes the familiar tale of depopulated settlements, almost 
universal susceptibility and excessive mortality. By the time of the 
closure of navigation on this river for the season of 1900, the epidemic 
had progressed well up to the Canadian frontier. The medical officer 
of health of Yukon Territory communicates that measles was prevalent 
among the Indians in his jurisdiction during the year 1901. Whether, 
as seems possible, this outbreak may be connected with the great 
Alaskan epidemic of the preceding year, I have been unable to 
determine. 

The Rev. Mr. Kilbuck, a missionary, long resident on the Kusko- 
kwim, graphically described to me the ravages of the epidemic in that 
section. The disease made its appearance about the middle of August, 
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1900, the entire native population, without exception, being affected. 
The death rate was not less than 33 per cent. 

Measles was probably introduced into Unalaska from St. Michael by 
the steamer Rainier, which arrived on July 26. The first Aleut to con- 
tract the disease seems to have sickened on August 14, indicating a 
maximum incubation period of nineteen days. As reported to the 
Bureau at the time, 9 typical cases of measles came under my observa- 
tion on August 18 and subsequently abundant opportunity for the study 
of the disease presented itself. Within a month 10 per cent of the 
native inhabitants had died and later reports show that the total num- 
ber of deaths which could fairly be ascribed to measles or its compli- 
cations closely approximated 40 per cent of the population. The rule 
of universal susceptibility exhibited a very few exceptions, in every 
case apparently to be attributed to an immunity due to a previous 
attack contracted either in the States or in an epidemic which is 
reported to have passed through the island in 1848. Among the white 
population of Unalaska, almost entirely adult. 1 case occurred in the 
person of an infant. The unprotected " Creoles " or half breeds seemed 
to be equally as susceptible as the natives. The disease as observed 
among the Aleuts presented no unusual symptoms save the extremely 
severe bronchial involvement specially marked in the fatal cases. 
From Unalaska, the principal village of the Aleuts, the infection was 
carried to all the settlements of this tribe, with the exception of Attu 
Island, the most westerly of the Aleutian group. 

During September, 1900, the disease ran through the Pribilof Islands, 
where it was introduced from Unalaska by the steamer Homer. Measles 
was reported on Nunivak Island, as well as on the mainland of the Alas- 
kan peninsula at Morzhovia and Belkofsky. The epidemic does not 
seem to have extended along the southern coast of Alaska farther east 
than Port Wrangell, a native village about 130 miles east of Unga. Thus 
it appears that the epidemic was confined to the territory occupied by 
the Eskimo race, the Aleuts being regarded as one of its offshoots. 

The outbreak of the epidemic on the small and commercially isolated 
Aleutian island of Akutan, concerning which exact data have been 
secured, presents points of interest. The contagion was conveyed from 
Unalaska by the schooner which supplies the station. Without excep- 
tion, everybody on the island, which has a total population of 64, con- 
tracted the disease, only 2 cases, both in children, terminating fatally. 
The death rate at this place was, therefore, the least which my records 
show. 

In conclusion, the available reports seem to clearly indicate that in 
the affected settlements a very small proportion of the native popula- 
tion, probably much less than 2 per cent, failed to contract the prevail- 
ing epidemic. Scarcely less than 30 per cent, as an average, succumbed 
to the disease. A mortality approximating 50 per cent seems to have 
been not uncommon. At one or two points the death rate has been 
placed at the almost incredible figure of 90 per cent. The death rate of 
3 per cent on Akutan seems an entirely unparalleled minimum. 

This melancholy history illustrates the almost universal susceptibility 
to the infection of measles existing among unprotected peoples and the 
prominent rdle that this disease is capable of playing in the extinction 
of communities heretofore isolated from the main body of the human 
family. 



